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It might however be used in the break-move style, 1 where the steps 
are equal to the distance from the center cell to the corner cell, and 
the breakmoves are one cell down when i is at the top. 

What seems to be the most simple method is shown in Fig. 7, 
where the odd numbers are written consecutively in the main square 
and directly following in the same order of progression, the even 
numbers are written. 

The even numbers necessarily run over into three adjacent sub- 
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Fig. 8. 

squares. These are removed to the same respective cells in the 
main square, the result of which is shown in Fig. 8. 

It will be noticed that all these methods give identically the same 
results, which I believe are the only possible forms of this style of 
squares. 

The summations of Fig. 3 are 175, the summations of Figs. 4 
and 6 are 65, and the summations for Fig. 8 are 369. Also, all 
complementary pairs are balanced about the center. 

Schenectady, N. Y. Harry A. Sayles. 



WORK TO BE DONE IN BUDDHIST CRITICISM. 

AN APPEAL TO CHINESE SCHOLARS. 

Perhaps there is nothing more romantic in the history of religion 
than the spectacle of a Parthian prince renouncing his throne in A. D. 
149 and going to China as a Buddhist monk. He spent his life in 
his adopted country, translating parts of the sacred writings into 
Chinese. Acording to his own Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka 
(Oxford, 1883), Nanjio translated 176 original works, of which 

1 This style is thoroughly explained in Magic Squares and Cubes by Mr. 
W. S. Andrews. 
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55 are extant. Judging from their titles, 43 of these are Hinayana. 
Anesaki, in his priceless essay, "The Four Buddhist Agamas in 
Chinese" (Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Tokyo, 
1908, pp. 17, 18; 28-31) identifies forty- four of these works with 
texts now extant in the Pali canon. 

Let us look at some of thees texts, and see what kind of books 
were valued in Parthia and China at the time of Justin Martyr! 
Going through the Pali Nikayas in regular order, the first that we 
find is the Mahanidana-sutta (Digha No. 15). This was considered 
important enough to be included in Grimblot's selections from the 
Long Collection (Paris, 1876) and in Warren's Buddhism in Trans- 
lations (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1896). The text is No. 31 in 
the same Nikaya, also published by Grimblot. and finally there is 
the last sutta therein. No. 34, the Dasuttara, which gives a remark- 
able survey of Buddhist doctrine, under categories numbered from 
one to ten. 

In the great Middling Collection (as I prefer to call it, because 
it is named after the medium length of its Sutras, and not after its 
position in the Agamas, which varied) our Parthian prince hit upon 
No. 6, which Rhys Davids shose in London, 1700 years later, for 
translation into English in Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XI. Next 
we come to No. 52, and then to No. 87, then to No. 113 (on the 
"True Man") and finally to No. 141, the "Analysis of Truths." In 
this sutta Buddha exhorts the disciples to obey Sariputto and Mog- 
gallano. 

Besides these there are texts from the Classified and Numerical 
Collections, one of which is Buddha's First Sermon, also included 
by Rhys Davids in his volue of Suttas aforesaid. 

Besides the illustrious Parthian, many more translators of dif- 
fernt nations went to China to continue the good work, and one of 
these, in the third century, translated the 91st sutta of the Majjhima, 
the Brahmayu, which gives the vivid account of Buddha's personal 
appearance, his table-manners, his gait, and daily habits, first made 
known by Spence Hardy in 1853. In Hardy's mediaeval version, 
Buddha says grace, but this is not in the Pali. It would be inter- 
esting to know whether the third-century translator found it in the 
lost Hindu original before him. 

In this interesting old Sutta, we have a full-length life-picture 
of Gotamo of undoubted historical truth, and I often say that this 
discourse alone justifies the assertion that we know more about him 
than about Jesus. 
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Now, it has long been my contention that these Hinayana texts 
of the second and third centuries deserve special study. They are 
the first Buddhist Suttas of the primitive collections which we can 
date. The books translated into Chinese in the first three centuries 
were largely Mahayana and later on they were altogether so. Could 
not a little text-book be made of the Pali suttas translated by the 
Parthian, with, say, the third-century Brahmayu added? Give the 
original Pali, and note Chinese various readings, as Anesaki has 
done in my Buddhist and Christian Gospels. 

This perhaps is the most crying need of Buddhist scholarship. 
Next to this, if not before it, I rank the translation of the Great 
Council Discipline (Maha-Sanghika-Vinaya) . This sect was the 
sworn enemy of the school of the Elders who have transmitted to 
us the Pali. Each sect accused the other of falsifying the scriptures, 
so that any agreement between them would go back to an enormous 
antiquity. I do not myself believe that the final schism took place 
at Vesali, as the Ceylon Chronicles would have it, but at an obscure 
council held by Agnimitra, about the middle of the second century 
B. C. My reasons for this are the statements from the Great Council 
Discipline translated by Samuel Beal, in his learned Introduction to 
S. B. E., Vol. XIX ; and, by the way, I was very much pleased to 
see his pioneer work highly commended by a distinguished French 
sinologue. 

The Great Council Discipline was brought to China by Fa-Hien 
in A. D. 415, and some scholar who had overlooked the translators 
of the earlier centuries once asserted that this Discipline was the 
first Buddhist book we could date! 

One of the most curious things in this Discipline is its list of 
the sacred books, and it was translated for us by Suzuki in The 
Monist for January, 1904. The present writer has taken occasion 
to draw conclusions from this in previous articles. (See for ex- 
ample, the San Francisco Light of Dharma, January, 1905, and the 
fourth edition of Buddhist and Christian Gospels, Vol. I, pp. 82 and 
266.) 

Ther are reams upon reams of translations and critcal work to 
be done, but, in my opinion, these two are the most eleemntary, 
most necessary and most immediately pressing. I appeal to the 
sinologues of France, Holland and Japan to emulate each other in 
this important task. Albert J. Edmunds. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Nov. 16, 1910. 



